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( Continued from August Werter.) 
Southera Woman's Magazine ( M }, 105 Hudson st., 
New York. Russeil mond Voorhees, editor. 

Publication discontinued. 

Southern Workman M), ‘Hampton, Virginia 
$1.10 ; -20c, Jane RE. Davis, managing editor. 

A class publication. Not in the market for 
general contributions, preferring .to -obtain ma 
terial through personal letters 

Spare Moments, Allentown, Penn. George Ww, Wil- 
lis, editor. 

Publication discontinued. 

Spatula (M), Sudbury. Building, Boston, $1.00; 
ioc, Irving P. Fox, editor. 


_ An illustrated technical paper for pharmacists 
Not in the open market for contributions. 


Spice Béx (Q), New Fiction Publishing Co, 33 | 


est st, (New York. Lawton Mackall, ed: 
torial director ; Ellan Mclivaine, editor. ; 

‘A ‘quarterly. publication, made up of three 
back numbers of either Snappy Stories or Live 
Stories. Does not use original material. 

Spirit of Missions (M ), 28: Fourth ave., New York. 
$1.00; 10c. Chartes E. Betticher, editor. 

The of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sion iety of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chi . Does not buy manuscripts. 

Sports (MM), saz S.. Dearborn st., Chicago, 
lll. $2.00 ;- 20c, Claude King, editor. 
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ARE EDITORS HARD-HEARTED? 


Are Editors hard-hearted? Or are they 
very human and kind, and ready to hold out 
a helping hand to struggling authors? I can 
judge only by my own experience. 

I can’t remember when I haven't written 
poetry. My earliest recollection of school 
days is that of scribbling verse, behind my 
geography, to the charms of a nine-year-oid 
vamp in the seat in front of me. 

Poetry was my life-long ambition. When I 
was twelve years old the Portland Oregon- 
ian had a contest, and I wrote the winning 
poem and received the cash prize. A couple 
of years ago I sold a poem to Life that | 
wrote when I was in my fourteenth year. 

Most of the verses written in the last 
twenty years I burned in fear of ridicule 
but there came a time when I began to save 


them. 


The doctors told me, a few years ago, that 
I had a very few months to live, and advised 
me to go South. As there was no argument 
on my side, I went; but even as I got under- 
way for the trip I sent in an envelope of 
poems to Life. I can’t say why I selected that 
particular magazine, I just did. 

One of the poems appealed to Tom Masson 
as promising better things. He took time to 
write a personal letter pointing out a flagrant 
defect. I made the correction, and he bought 
the poem. After I reached Georgia I sent 
him another batch of things. He wrote again, 
accepting two more and criticising a third. I 
took the kinks out of that third one and he 
accepted that. That sort of thing went on for 
some little time. He was gently harsh, some- 
times, in his role of critic ; but he was just, 
and I buckled to. 

About that time a severe operation began 
to be a menace to my peace of mind. At this 
period one of the younger editors of Life 
picked me up, Sidney Howard. He, in course 
of time, became my self-appointed critic, my 
benefactor, my friend. Through him I gained 
a wider knowledge of things essential than 1 
had ever possessed before; and when I was 
taken to the hospital for that operation, the 
telegrams, the books, the letters that poured in 
from Howard, and the letters from Masson, 
were the mitigation of the inferno of pain that 
I went through. 

I shall never forget that Howard stood by 
as a brother doesn’t always do, when I was 
at the greatest crisis of my life ; and when I 
was able to sit up again he urged me to a new 
interest in my old gods, and I, glad of any- 
thing which would help me to forget my 
agony, plunged into writing as | had never 
done hefore. 

After I came back to Oregon, Howard, 
now off the Life force and into life for him- 
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self, advised me to spread out and try to get 
into other magazines, since it had, in the past, 
taken all my strength to do what I did for 
Life. He personally took some of my verse 
to the editor of the North American Review, 
and a letter came from him very soon, telling 
me of the acceptance of a three-page thing, 
“The Knife.” 

That was my first experience with editors. 
And as I lie by my window and hammer away 
at my typewriter, I look back over the years 
and call to mind the editors whom I’ve come 
to know since. 

There is a letter in my file which is signed 
so : “ And think of me as a friend, in disguise 
of an editor. With all good wishes, Sincerely 
yours, Elizabeth Cutting”; for the editor of 
the North American Review has grown to a 
high place in my hall of friends. Of one 
poem that she thought should be changed in 
a certain place she said: “ But 
my friend, I am not a poet 


rem?nber, 
only an editor. 
And I may be wrong.” Bu she was no 
And I may be all wr But I t 


wrong. I corrected that line—and sold the 


poem. 
And 
Never is she too busy to give a man a friendly 


there is Harriet Monroe, of Poetry. 


word and a helpful hint. There are letters 
from her in my file more than two years old : 
quite a little stack of them to date. Once she 
saw in a poem of mine a verse she thought 
redundant. She wrote and asked me what I 
thought about it. I thought she 


and she accepted the poem 


was right ; 


And C. Wharton Stork, of Contemporary 
Verse — they all seem to be cut from the same 
pattern, these editors. I have found no one 
more whole-heartedly the friend of poets than 
Wharton Stork ; and I am proud to call him 
friend. 

I could go on down a long list — James 
Eaton Tower, of the Delineator ; Glenn 
Frank, of the Century ; and that splendid 
chap, John Farrar, of the Bookman. Never 
have I found them too much engrossed for a 
personal letter and a word of encouragement, 
for kindly interest and courteous friendly crit- 
icism, 

John Farrar said he did n't like one word — 
it was the perhaps offensive word “ bug” — 
in a verse I had sent him. I thought it over 
and concluded that in the sense it was used it 
was not delicate. I changed the poem —he 
took it. 

So it has gone through the last few event- 
ful and richly tinted years ; and last month I 
received my V. C.! I was paid for all that 
has been or may come—but that must not 
enter here. 

This is my last word. Never yet has an edi- 
tor made a criticism that I did not profit by! 
A moment of concentration on the thing crit- 
icised and I had the editor's point of view — 
and invariably he was right. I am happy to 
say that the criticisms grow fewer with the 
roll of time. 

3ut — are editors hard-hearted?—I know!’ 

PortLanp, Oregon. Joseph Andrew Galahad. 





CURRENT CONDITIONS IN 


A careful survey by a group of students of 
the fifty stories in fifteen 
American magazines for May, 


tendencies 


short leading 


1921, reveals 


some very interesting and _ condi- 
tions. 

Asia, Atlantic 
Monthly, Century, Collier’s, Current Opinion, 
Everybody's, Harper’s, the Home 


Journal, McClure’s, the Midland, the Pictorial 


The magazines studied were 


Ladies’ 


THE SHORT-STORY 


MARKET. 


Even- 
ing Post, Scribner’s, and the Woman's Home 
Companion. 


Review, the Red Book, the Saturday 


In examining the nature of the themes em- 
ployed, 


forty per cent. using a 
strong love interest, sixteen per cent. psycho- 
logical study, in any large degree, fourteen 
per cent. adventure, ten per cent. decided mys- 
tery or crook elements, and six per cent. one 


we found 

















of the following : Sports, “ movies,” children, 
politics. 

Settings in large cities were more popular 
than those of any other class. Twenty-eight 
per cent. of the stories used such settings, 
more than half of these being in New York 


City. Twenty-two per cent. of the stories 
had foreign settings, and twenty per cent. 
small-town settings, but only one farm story 
was found. The increasing interest in the 


Midwest as a setting was manifested by the 
fact that twenty per cent. of the stories were 
set in that section, six per cent. in the far 
West and four per cent. in New England. It 
is interesting for the craftsman to note that 
in six per cent. of these stories the settings 
were wholly unlocalized and in fourteen per 
cent. the geographical locations were undis- 
coverable. 

The average number of characters used per 
story was 4.3 plus. Four 
only two characters each, while 
eight each and five used seven each. 


contained 
two 


stories 
used 
In three 
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stories the characterization was said to be 
poor, in ten fair, in twenty-nine good, and in 
eight excellent. 

In nine of the fifty stories the action moved 
slowly, in nine moderately fast, and in thirty- 


two tast. 
Thirty-six per cent. were treated in light 
mood, including twenty-two per cent. that 


were humorous in part at least. The treat- 
ment was somewhat melodramatic in eighteen. 
per cent. while twelve per cent. were distinctly 
tragic. 

The 


words. 


average length was thousand 
Five of the stories, or ten per cent. 
twelve thousand words or more. The 
story read contained 2,750 words, 
and there were only six stories of fewer than 
five thousand words. 
Perhaps of the 
about survey was 


seven 


ran to 
shortest 


one most things 
of the 
search for the bizarre, the melodramatic, and 


the striking, unusual 


striking 
this its revelation 


situation. 
Frank Luther Mott. 


City, Towa. 


Towa 











Writing child verse is interesting, and prof- 
itable, too, if one can do it well. 

For writing children’s verse, if your house 
has no children belonging there you need to 
get inspiration from 
and in other ways. 


children 
I have found it possible 
to get some help from reading volumes like 
“A Child’s Garden Verse.” That 
you the swing of child ideas again, and the 
reading brings back half-suggestions, wholly 
different from Stevenson’s ideas, but brought 
to mind by reading them. 

Another way I have is to think as far back- 


going 


among 


of gives 


ward as I can toward my own beginning and 
then jot down the things that I remember in- 
terested me. Sometimes I am surprised that 
I cared about this or that ; but I know very 
well I did care, so perhaps some 1921 young- 
ster will care, too. 

My third way of finding 
at pictures of children at 


subjects is to look 


or at W ork. 


play 
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Here, again, unless the picture is one of my 
own snapshots that I can use for illustration 
I don't write directly for but 
from a sort of branch idea. 


that picture, 

The best and easiest way to get inspiration, 
however, is to associate with children, watch 
them, study them, get their ideas, their point 
of view. If there are children living near 
you, sit on the step and watch them as they go 
by. Listen to their scraps of talk. Get them 
to talk to you, and to tell you what they are 
doing. Learn to look at things from the chil- 
dren’s point of view. 

When it comes to writing, you can hardly 
make the verse too simple. There must be at 
old newly 
dressed, but the language must be simple and 


least one new idea, or an idea 


the expression clear. 


Short rhymes of four 
or five lines are easier to sell than longer 
ones. Ruth K. Gaylord. 

OrzLaNnpbo, Fila. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 


literary work are always wanted for 


\VRITER 


invited to join in making it a medium of mu 


with 


THE Readers of the magazine are 
ideas 
Tier 


who 


tual help, and to contribute to it any 
The 


open for 


that may occur to them. 
WRITER 
has anything 
Articles 
ideal length is about 


pages of 


are always any one 


helpful and practical to say. 


should be closely condensed the 


1.000 words 


Le: 
The editor of the Etude, warning the un 
— 


sharps, 


poem ie 


that the 


* song 


sophisticated against the 


calls attention to the act musi 


a published ” by these « expenst 


of the author is often with 


mistakes that any t 


recognize. “ The 
Etude, 
of music 


the 
grammar 
recognize these in- 


average 
“knows so little 
that he cannot 
criminating blunders. 


person,” says 


about the 


If he had an essay or 
grammatical 
want to see it 


a story printed with similar 


blunders he would burned to 
ashes rather than have it circulated as an ad- 
vertisement of his “ The 
rule to follow.” continues the Etude, “ is this: 


Submit your composition to a half dozen of 


ignorance.” best 


If it is ac- 
than 


the best publishers in succession. 


cepted, you have no further concern 


with the house. 
If it is rejected, put it in the bottem of the 
trunk in the garret with 


your business arrangements 


other souvenirs of 
your past, and go to work at something new. 
Unless you have abundant means and are not 
particular about put 
under any circumstances, pay any one for put- 


what you out, never, 
ting out your work, not until you are sure that 
it has been edited by some one who really 
knows his business. In such a case take it to 
a music printer, never to a fake publisher.” 
ae 
fact about Miss Rome 
Wilson’s book, “ The Death of Society,” to 


awarded the 


\n interesting 


which was Hawthornden prize, 
is that it treats of Scandinavia, a country that 
Miss Wilson first 


book dealt with Germany, and she has never 


has never. visited. Her 


been in Germany. The Hawthornden prize is 
awarded annually for the best work of imag- 
the pre- 
Wilson's 
literature in 
Writers generally 


inative literature published during 


Miss 


imaginative 


ceding twelve months, and 


be 0k 


every 


seems to be 
the 
probably would not 


sense of word. 


be so successful in deal- 
they have never seen, al- 


ing with countries 


‘loha 


though when J. H. Shorthouse wrote 


Inglesant,” with its wonderful descriptions of 
Italy, he had never set foot in Italy. 


* 
+ = 


Tue Writer 
attention was called to the fact that Mrs. Mary 
Virginia Terhune’ ( “ Marion 
Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, Mrs. 
Spofford, William Dean 


Burroughs, 


In the May, 1920, number of 
Harland” ), 
Harriet Prescott 


Howells, and John 
in the order named, were the old- 
writers. Since then Mr. 
Howells, Mrs. Spofford 


have all passed away, and now the 


est living American 


Burroughs, Mr and 


two old 


est living American writers are Mrs. Mary 





Virginia Terhune ( “ Marion Harland” ), of 
New York city, and Mrs. Mary E. Ireland, of 
Washington, D. C. 


* 

In England the yeteran author is Frederic 
Harrison, ninety years old, who wrote “ The 
Meaning of History” in 1862, and who last 
year was contributing a monthly article to the 
Fortnightly Review. Next to him come John 
Morley and Viscount Bryce, both eighty-three, 
and then come Thomas Hardy, who observed 
his eighty-first birthday June 2, and Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, who also is eighty-one. 


7 
* 7 


In France DeFreycinet is ninety-three, while 
Clemenceau is in his eightieth year. Between 
seventy and eighty are Emile Boutroux, 
Ernest Lavisse, Frédéric Masson, Anatole 
France, Pierre Loti, Camille Flammarion, 
Comte d’Haussonville, and Alexandre Ribot. 
In Denmark Georg Brandes is within a year 
of eighty. Among those who write in Ger- 
man the oldest one surviving is Karl Spitteler, 
the German-Swiss Nobel Prize winner, who 
is seventy-six, 


. $$$ 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of THe 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 


work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Speaking of fashions in the use of words, 
one word that I have noticed for a year or 
two as being especially in the mode is “ in- 
trigue.” If your story in 1920 did not contain 
at least once that word “intrigue” you were 
not really an up-to-date writer. Everybody 
was using it, from Robert Chambers down 
(or shall I say up?) to Roy Octavus Cohen. 
Another word, by the way, of which that men- 
tion of Mr. Cohen reminds me, is the art term, 
“ chiaroscuro,” which was another of the fash- 
ionable words of 1920. Since “everybody 
was doing it," Mr. Cohen put the word into 
one of his inimitable negro stories, “ Hamlet,” 


in the Saturday Evening Post. It certainly 
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was ludicrous, the inappropriateness of this 
aesthetic, high-sounding word forced into a 
slangy, colloquial story because it was “ styl- 
ish.” Among other words enjoying temporary 
popularity are “ meticulous,” and “ normalcy ” 

the latter word made conspicuous by Presi- 
dent Harding. It is both interesting and in- 
structive for the writer to note how certain 
words become the fashion of the hour and 
then are dropped into the dust bin 

SELMA, Ala, Maud Harris Hudson. 


Eugene Walter is authority for the state- 
ment that all scenarios, stories, plots, or sub- 
jects of any kind whatsoever which concern 
the world war or the men who wore the cloth 
of our country or that of any of our allies 
are taboo with the moving picture producers 
with scarcely an exception and that this is 
the case in regard to plays without a single 
exception. Managers say : “ Let’s forget the 
war and everything concerned in it.” 


Suppose a fiction writer should cause four 
of his characters to die within a month at 
the age of sixty-four, seventy-four, eighty- 
four, and ninety-four respectively ; and fur- 
thermore, that the first death should occur on 
the twenty-second of the month, and the last 
on the twenty-second of the following month. 
If such development of a story should cause 
you to feel that said fiction writer had worked 
his imagination overtime, I suggest that you 
get Tue Writer for July, 1921, and read 
analytically the last nine lines on page 112. 

Boonxtox, N. J. Gilbert P. Chase. 

tiliaenstaitigs iil 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XXIUT.— Tempe Baiey. 


Although Temple Bailey's an is all of 


4 
< 


New England, she was born in the old town 


of Petersburg, Virginia. She went later to 
Richmond, and finally at the age of five to 
Washington, D. C., returning to Richmond 
for a few years in a girls’ school, which was 
picturesquely quartered in General Lee's man- 
sion, now the Virginia Historical Association. 

“T think it was, perhaps, because of my 


life in cities,” she says, “that I learned im 
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early years to appreciate the romance of 


them, the picturesqueness, the charm. It was, 
indeed, one reason for my adoration of Dick- 
ens, that he made London a place of dear de- 
lights, finding in crowded squares and quiet 
streets the human stories. 


“If 1 had 


have 


child, I 
books 


I had, however, three precious 


been a country might 


spent less time with and more 


with nature. 


TEMPLE BAILEY 

months of each year in the mountains, or ‘it 
the sea-shore, or on my grandmother's pleas- 
ant farm ; and in addition there were week- 
He had no 
fished 


and in the 


end adventures with my father. 


sons, and | with him 


in the 


was his ‘boy.’ I 


Potomac for bass, 


upper 
tide-water streams of the 

rock and pike and perch. | 
Quantico, and crabs from a 
Bay. My 


these days is very vivid, and I am sure that 


Chesapeake for 
eels at 
rickety 
remembrance of 


caught 
dozen 
piers along the 


the contrast between life in the open and my 
life in town gave me a keen realization of the 
beauty of field 
The pictures 
have to do 


and forest, of river and 


stream. which 


mind 


remain in my 
great lake which 
seemed to rise up like a blue wall against the 


with a 


horizon, of waves dyed purple by a tropical 


haze, of apple trees flaunting their rose-tipped 


against the silver 


spring sky. 


bloom background of a 

“ Set against this, are the winter-pictures — 
of great chunks of coal burning bright in an 
open grate, of a fox-fur rug in front of it, 
and of myself, a slip of a child, stretched at 
full length upon it, and deep in a book. We 
had a fine old library, and I shall never again 
feel the rapture that came to me when, after 
tasting somewhat languidly of ‘Oliver Twist’ 
and Expectations,’ I 
‘Pickwick Papers.’ 
my idol. 


* Great chanced on 
After that, Dickens was 
I did not, however, confine myself 
to any one author, for my tastes ranged from 
‘Huckleberry Finn’ to Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War.’ 
I read Miss Alcott 
eagerness I 


with avidity, and with 
devoured the account of 
the arctic explorations of Sir John Franklin. 
There was, too, on the shelves, a strange old 


equal 


volume of Hogarth, and some colorful prints 
in a book of English verse. I am quite sure 
that I understood neither the pictures nor the 
prints, yet I derived a 
from the 


subtle sense of satis- 
faction ugliness of one and the 
beauty of the other. 

“T was not a strong child, and my school- 
life was somewhat intermittent, but my father 
in my out-of-school days supervised my Eng- 
lish as carefully as my mother supervised my 
I had to themes, which my 
father blue-penciled, and so I came to gir!- 
hood, and finally to womanhood, 


rather easy gift of writing 


manners. write 


with a 
I have, in fact, 
always been an intensely social person, liking 
my kind, and loving good times and gayety. 

stress 
and sorrow, which drove me to self-expres- 


sion. 


“There came, however, a season of 
I scribbled a story or two, and found, 
eventually, that editors liked them. A prize 
came to me from a love-story contest in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and I was much en- 
couraged. After that I children’s 
stories, a child’s book, love stories, appearing 
at last in the pages of Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Outlook, 
Collier’s, and most of the women’s magazines. 

“A followed. The first 
was ‘The Glory of Youth,’ then ‘ Contrary 
Mary,” ‘ Mistress Anne,’ and ‘The Tin Sol- 
dier.’ 


wrote 


series of novels 


“TI have found much inspiration in travel. 
Everywhere I go I look for the human inter- 
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‘est in the new environment, and look, too, for 


the romance that grows out of it. In my 
latest book, ‘The Trumpeter Swan,’ I set my 
characters against a background of Virginia 
hills, of Boston streets and the blue seas and 
skies of old Nantucket.” 

Miss Bailey is at present at Marblehead, 
Mass., engaged in writing her next story. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. James Graham. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘“ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” } 


Rand, McNally, & Company ( Chicago ) an- 
nounce the publication of a new magazine, de- 
signed principally for children of from two to 
ten years. Rose Waldo will be the editor of 
the magazine, which will be called Child Life, 
and the first issue will be on sale November 
I 


un 





The 


wants 


( Detroit, 
stories and articles that will inculcate 
the best literary standards, as well as carry 
interest and an effective message to boys. The 
atmosphere must be wholesome, alive, and in- 
spiring, and the story should be a force for 
good, not by moralizing but by implying moral 
truths by setting forth high ideals in the char- 
acters and the action. Stories that have a 
point to make that is worth while —a story 
of daring which provides a hero with an ap- 
peal for boys ; a story of adventure that satis- 
fies a boy’s natural longing to roam ; a story 
ef an exciting game which, while enthralling 
the boy, makes right and wrong clear to him ; 
a story of service that will help the boy to ad- 
just himself to social life ; or a story of busi- 


American Boy Michigan ) 


ness that will give the boy a true impression of 
the workaday world he is to enter — stories 
strong in plot quality are what appeal to the 
American boy. 


The Magazine of Fun (800 North Clark 
street, Chicago ) is in the market for short 
humorous stories, of about 500 words. Stories 
of exaggeration are particularly desired. A 
sample copy of the Magazine of Fun will be 








mailed to any reader of THe WRITER on re- 
quest. 


The Metropolitan ( New York ) is always 
in the market for short stories of all sorts. 
Stories of the vigorous action kind are wel- 
come, and the magazine also likes stories with 
a social setting and plenty of plot. 

Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.), is 
a vigorous all-fiction magazine, using material 
dealing with adventure, mystery, humor, the 
out-of-doors, etc. — all of 


strong masculine 
appeal. A minor love interest may be per- 
mitted, but straight love stories are barred. 


The magazine wants complete novels, novel- 





ettes, and shorter material of from 3,000 to 
12,000 words — strong in plot and action. 
The Lyric West (Los Angeles, Calif.), 
which at present pays only in subscriptions, 
would like some narrative poems and some 
dramatic poems. 
The Collegiate World ( Chicago ) a maga- 


zine for the undergraduate, is in the market 
for high-grade articles pertaining to anything 
collegiate. Interesting college 


articles about 


men and women who have “ made good” are 


especially wanted. Authors submitting arti- 
cles should state their schools. 
Adventure ( New York) which will be 


published on the tenth, twentieth, and thirtieth 


of each month beginning with October, wel- 
comes clean stories of action, of any length up 
to 120,000 words, and a limited amount of poe- 
try having sufficient strength and genuineness 
to appeal to a 
that are 


glorifying, 


masculine audience. Stories 


morbid, too sophisticated, crime- 
psychological, or that treat of 
problems, sex, love, or the supernatural are 


not wanted. 


Robert Mackay, the managing editor of the 
New Magazine ( New York ) 
that, like other publications, New Success is 
keen for the new writer, but the editors are 
building up a proposition that needs the most 
special attention, and it is necessary for those 


Success Says 


in editorial charge to create tables of contents 
that will fill the particular field that New Suc- 


What the magazine 


cess is trying to occupy. 
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wants particularly, however, is good fiction 
stories that blend with the policy of the maga- 
zine, or stories of men and women who have 
accomplished big things in life. Fiction may 
be based on love, romance, business, history, or 
mystery, provided always the success element 
is apparent. 
short inspirational poems and humorous arti- 
The title of New 
changed to Success ( New 


The editors are also looking for 
cles. Success will he 
York ), beginning 
with the October issue. 

Fine Arts 
editor of the 
like to 
examine bed-time stories for young children, 


Mrs. Elizabeth P. Semis, 807 
Rochester, N. Y., 


Instructor 


Suilding, 


Junior Magazine, would 
not exceeding 8oo words ; also true accounts 


of successful work done in the home by 


mothers or older members of the family in 
teaching children under seven to enjoy work- 
ing with their hands to make things, and to be 


fond of reading. 


Everyday Life ( Chicago ) has on hand all 


the manuscripts that can be used until next 


January. 

Mr. Goldstein, one of the associate editors 
of the Double Dealer ( New Orleans ) writes 
that owing to the fact that a number of maga- 
zines, notably Current Opinion, in reviewing 
the Double Dealer, stressed the fact that the 
magazine printed verse, the editors have been 
flooded with offerings of verse to the exclusion 
The Double 
zine devoted exclusively to verse, and the edi 


of prose Dealer is not a maga- 
tors are especially desirous of receiving stories 
and essays. 

Folks 


} 
serial 


Lutheran Young ( Philadelphia ) 
either for 


Such 


wants some good stories 


boys or girls, or for young people 


stories should not exceed 3,000 words a chap 


ter, and there should not be more than thir 


teen chapters, nor less than four. 


The Sunday-School World ( Philadelphia ) 


wants some good stories for special 


seasons 


and holidays. 


The American Motorist ( Washington ) is 


buying little at the 
of the 


present time, on account 


business depression, but the editor 





written to interest 
owner, as 
some articles that will appeal alike to the man 
in California, the man in Maine, the owner 
in Minnesota, and the owner in Florida, touch- 
ing on the care of the difficulties en- 
countered and overcome while touring, and 


would like some articles 


the average automobile well as 


Car, 


the benefits which have accrued to communi- 
ties through the building of good roads. 


The 
news 
health, 
based on first-hand investigation. 


like 


industry, 


would 


(New York ) 
relating to 


Survey 
articles civics, 


education, and social work topics, 


The Park International ( Washington, D. 
C.) wants articles of a general nature deal- 
ing with parks, landscape architecture, gar- 
dening, city planning, boulevard and_ street 
development, and recreation ; foreign mater- 


ial is especially desired. 


( New 
travel 


York ) 


articles, 


Travel would like some un- 


usual well illustrated with 


photographs 


Live Stories (New York) wants some 
stories abounding in action and excitement. 


The 
ington, D. ¢ 


o, ( Wash- 
‘.) does not pay for contributions, 


Air Service Magazine 


hut would like some constructive articles by 
men who know flying. 


The 


Austin, Texas ), 


Texas Review ( University Station, 
which makes no direct pay- 
some in- 


ment for manuscripts, would like 


formal essays and some poetry. 


The 


tom 


( Washington, D. 
news correspon- 


Stars and Stripes 
take on several 


Only 


could 


lents at space rates newspaper mei 


will be available. 


( New 


in need of epigrams. 


Leslie’s Weekly has removed to 627 
Forty-third New York. 


longer limits itself to “ business ” 


Snappy Stories York ) is especially 


West 
Street, Leslie’s no 
articles, but 
is in the market for any well-written, enter- 
The magazine 


will also use one piece of fiction a week, and 


taining, worth-while features. 


the editor cares not where the plot may be 
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laid, only that the story shall be well-wrought, 
entertaining, and does not contain more than 
3,000 words. Leslie’s wants photographs that 
are out of the ordinary — “ wonder pictures ™ 
— snapshots of dramatic events worthy of 
occupying a full page. Short contributions — 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words — are preferred, but 
exceptions will be made in the case of parti- 
cularly timely, meritorious articles. 


The editor of Telling Tales ( New York ) 
particularly wants stories with a strong psy- 
chological twist, as well as those which are 
with problems of interest tu 
women, stories of the stage, and of society. 


concerned 


The sex interest, if present, must be handled 
delicately. 


The 


wants 


Canadian 
short 


Countryman ( Toronto ) 


some stories of about 3,000 


words. 


The Southern Fruit Grower ( Chattanooga. 
Tenn.) would like some articles from practica! 
growers of fruits and 
from those have 
success, giving actual experiences. 


vegetables, especially 


who made the business a 


York ) 


from 


( New 


stories, of 


Smith’s Magazine wants 


some good short 5,000 to 


6,000 words. 


The Theatre Bureau, 220 West Forty-second 
street, New York, is in the market for one-act 
plays, preferably comedies, suitable for vaude- 
Return should be 
sent, and plays will be considered within one 
week after their receipt. 


ville production. postage 


The Florida Information Bureau, 203 Bis- 
Jacksonville, Florida, which 
publishes “A Trip Through Florida,” wants 
a writer of ability to prepare a fiction feature, 


bee Building, 


ranging from 35,000 to 50,000 words, for its 
November 15th issue. 


The Little Magazine of Christian Ideals, 
published by the Catholic University of Okla- 
homa, at Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
stories exemplifying Christian ideals in modes 
of life for boys and young men. The stories 


should contain from 500 to 5,000 words, and 


wants short 


should be written from the point of view of a 
Roman Catholic to develop character, chastity, 
and integrity in a young man. 
should be addressed to the 
Ryan. 


Manuscripts 


editor, Father 


The Poet & Philosopher Magazine, which 
has removed from Tampa, Florida, to 32 
Union Square, East, New York, would like to 
examine poems of all kinds, short plays in 
verse, practical articles on the poet's 
craft, and short stories in which the poet sur- 
mounts all obstacles that block his 


short 


path to 
success. 

The New Pen, a magazine for and by new 
writers, published by J. Moses, 216 East Four- 
teenth street, New York, is a new monthly 
magazine devoted to the publishing of new 
writers’ work and_ constructive criticism 
Every new writer is invited to contribute poe- 
try, fiction, and drama of nature and 


length. Manuscripts possessing any 


any 
merit at 
all will be published and written on by fellow- 
contributors. In this manner, one writer will 
criticise another writer’s work. Salable manu- 
scripts are not wanted, and the New Pen is 
not a literary magazine, and will not publish 
literary market news nor technical articles. 
It aims to be the practice book for the new 
comer in the literary field, and to assist him 


to reach his goal through mutual co-operation. 


The ( New York ) 
lished hereafter by the editors instead of by 
Frank Shay, and Nicholl 
has been elected editor for the September, Oc- 


Measure will be pub- 


Louise Townsend 


tober, and November numbers. 
Film (New York ), the 

Magazine ( New York ), and Motion Picture 

Life ( New York ) will all be published semi 


monthly. hereafter. 


Stories People’s 


Judge Martin T. Manton has appointed John 
B. Johnston and Myles D. Walsh receivers ia 
McClure’s The 
plaint stated that the company’s liabilities ex- 


equity for Magazine. com- 
eeded $250,000, that the assets were in excess 
that the 
funds for expenses, and that a re- 


of this amount, but was 


short of 


company 
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ceivership was necessary for the protection of 
creditors. Mr. Walsh announced that the pro- 
ceeding was a friendly one to enable the com- 
pany to re-organize its finances, and that the 
publication of the magazine would be con- 
tinued, at least temporarily. 


The Army & Navy Journal ( New York ) 
has been sold by W. C. & F. P. Church to 
Colonel Henry J. Reilly, who will take charge 
of the publication at once. 


Mail sent to Harry Ford, Florida Magazine, 
Jacksonville, Florida, is being returned by che 
postoffice. 


The closing date for the contest for the bes? 
poem to be read at Birmingham’s semi-cen- 
tennial celebration, has been fixed at October 
20. 


The Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc., 128 West 
Forty-ninth street, New York, has extended 
the date for the presentation of manuscrip-s 
in its contest for the prizes offered for an 
opera in one act and a ballet from September 
30 to October 31, 1921. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation offers a prize of $1,000 for an orches- 
tral composition, the term signifying a work 
for orchestra alone, not a concerto for piano, 
or violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or 
with The piano, how- 
ever, may be used a purely orchestral instru- 
ment. 


for voices orchestra. 
No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ 
duration in performance, and the five works 
considered best by the judges will be given a 
public rehearsal without the identity of the 
composers known. Each score must 
bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and address of 
the contestant, and motto on the 
outside. All contestants must be of American 
birth or naturalized American citizens, and no 


being 


having the 


work that has been previously performed or 
published may be submitted. The contest will 
close January 1, 1922, and the winning com- 
position will be performed at the final concert 
of the 1922 Festival under the direction of the 
orchestral conductor or Festival Association. 
If in the opinion of the Festival orchestral 


conductor the successful contestant is capable 
of directing his own work, he will be per- 
mitted to do so. Compositions should be sent 
by insured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 
Business Manager, 624 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


The Chicago Daily News announces a prize 
of $10,000 for the best scenario submitted, ten 
prizes of $1,000 each for the next ten scen- 
arios in order of merit, and twenty prizes of 
The Goldwyn 
Picture Corporation will film and produce the 
$10,000 prize-winning scenario. 


$500 each for the next twenty. 


The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers prizes of 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best letters, of from 
600 to 1,000 words, on “ How I Earned My 
Musical Education.” The letters must embody 
practical experience, offer some workable plan 
for a relatively novel character, and 
how obstacles apparently insurmountable were 


sho w 


overcome by ingenuity, initiative, vision, and 
energy. 

The Chicago Tribune offers a prize of $5,000 
to mural painters for the most suitable designs 
for the embellishment of the news room in its 
plant. The designs must portray some 
important phase or episode in the history of 
The contest will be held under 
the supervision of the Chicago Art Institute, 
which has offered ten free scholarships to 
painters wishing to work on the Tribune de- 
signs. 


new 


journalism. 


Contemporary Verse ( Philadelphia )  of- 
fers three sets of prizes — five of $40, five of 
$20, and five of $10 — to the poets whose work 
in the magazine during 1921 shall be. deemed 
best by three judges chosen outside the edi- 
torial staff. The judges will be Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, John Hall Wheelock, and Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schelling. 


festival 
Indiana, June 1, 2, 
and the first prize of $100 for the best 
art song in the “Indiana Song Contest” was 
awarded to Harold Wansborough, of South 
Bend, for his song, “ Spring,” and the second 
prize of $50 was awarded to Merle Kirkman, 


The American Song 


was held at Greenwood, 


Composers’ 


and 3, 

















of Kokomo, for his song, “Love's Fallen 
Rose.” The prize of $100 for the best ballad 
was awarded to Edna Cogwell Otis, for “ Ask 
Not,” and the second prize of $50 was 
awarded to P. Larinus Paulson, for “ My 
All.” 





Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: for the best American 
novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000; for the 
best volume of verse by an American author, $1,000. 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3.000 and 
a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Wrirer 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $s00, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to f{100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best essay on “ Contribu- 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by Telling Tales for the best 
lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Ten prizes of $100 each offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true stories submitted during 
to2t. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best story, and prizes of $190 
each for the five next best stories, offered by the 
New Success Magazine, contest closing December 
31. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
t, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April, 
1920, WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, to be divided equally this 
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year and next between the two best essays on 
“ Toleration in Economics, Religion, and Politics.’ 
Contest for this year’s prize to close September 1, 
and for next year’s prize, not later than March 1, 
1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
for the best essays submitted during 1921. Particu- 
lars in March Writer. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $300 for the most meri- 
torious research on “ The Effects of Music,” con- 
test to close October 1. Manuscripts should be sent 
to W. V. Bingham, Director Division of Applied 
Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Particulars in May Writer 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 
best quintet ( piano and strings) by 


- 
a 
- 
a 


composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer 

Prize of $1,000 for a symphony, and a prize of $590 
for a piece of chamber music, offered by the Pad- 


erewski Fund for American Composer contest ex- 
tended to close December 31. Particulars in June 
WRITER 


Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 
ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July Writer 

Prize of $50 offered by the Depauw University 
School of Music for the best composition for organ 
submitted by January 1. Particulars I July 
WRITER. 

Prize of $200 offered by the Matinee Musical Club 
of Philadelphia for a dramatic musical setting, or an 
operetta, based on Longfellow’s poem, “ The Mas- 
que of Pandora,”’ contest closing Nov ber Par- 
ticulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by the World M. P. Corpora- 
tion for a second verse for the song, “ Empty 
Arms.” Particulars in July Writer 

Prize of $400 for the best full-length play and prize 
of $100 for the best one-act play submitted by Octo- 
ber 15, offered by the Community Theatre, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Particulars in August Wrirer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., contest clos- 
ing January 1, 1922. Particulars in July Weiter. 

Prizes aggregating $300 offered by the American 
Humane Association, Albany, for the best essays 
dealing with the trapping evil, contest extended to 
end December 31. Particulars in June Weiter 

Prize of $100 offered by Grenville Kleiser for the 
best list of fifty prose similes selected from standard 
authors. Contest closes November 1. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 


printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 


ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
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Monthly prize of five dollars for best criticism of 
the most distinctive story in 
Little Story Magazine ), 
in April Writer. 


trief Stories ( formerly 
Philadelphia. Particulars 
Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly 
1921. Particulars in January Writer. 
Monthly offered by the Photo-Era 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two 


during 
prizes ( Bos- 
competition 
dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York) for stories, short poems, and 
written by 
WRITER 


essays, 


Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 


Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 


original short stories by women, 


May 
WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
Arthur “Cart 
story, “A 


published each 


day. Particulars in 
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Brewster Carter, who wrote the 
One-Way Ticket,” 
which was published in the People’s Magazine 
for August, Wil 
secretary 
City 
had 
verse and short stories published in Adven 
ture, Holland's Magazine, the New York Ob- 
server, Judge, and the Smart Set, the titles 
of some of his recent stories being, “ Skinny 
While You Wait.” “The Whirling 
queror,” and “ A Defeat of Fate.” 


Less Than 


born and educated in 
mington, Massachusetts. 
to the 
Transit 


was 
He is now 
chief engineer of the 
Department. Mr. 


Boston 


Carter has 


Con- 


Frank Dorrance 
“ He 


printed in the 


who wrote the 
Lied,” 


number of 


Hopley, 


story, Loved and which was 


Wavside 


Magazine, is one of the 


August 
Tales and Cartoons 
newer writers. He is employed in a secretar- 
ial capacity and writes only in his spare time, 


but he has had short 


thirty-five stories pub 
lished in the last four years in Munsey’s Mag- 
azine, the Top-Notch 


Magazine, 


Magazine, the People's 


Snappy Stories, the Parisienne 


(now the Follies ), the 
News, Saucy 
Monthly, Power, the New York 
York Herald, the New York 
Sun, the Christian Endeavor World, and vari- 


« 


Chicago Ledger, 


Chicago Stories, the People’s 
Popular 


Times, the New 


ous religious and 
Mr. 


siderable verse, 


| 
technical publications. Be 


sides fiction, Hopley has written con- 


a number of descriptive arti- 


cles, the most recent one, “ Famous Pave- 


ments,” having been published in the Pre 


yoress 
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Magazine for June, and more than fifty edi- 
torials of an inspirational character which 
have appeared during the past two years in 
the Dearborn Independent. During the past 
year Mr. Hopley has been Secretary of the 
New York Writers’ Club. 


Cornelia Meigs, whose story, “ The Black 
Sheep’s Coat,” was published in the July St. 
Nicholas, is a graduate of Bryn Mawr college, 
and for a time taught English at Saint Kath- 
arine’s School, Davenport, lowa. For the 
past five years Miss Meigs has devoted her- 
self to the writing of books for children. 
Her published work includes “ The Kingdom 
of the Winding Road,” a book of short fanci- 
ful stories for children of from eight to 
twelve ; “Master Simon's Garden,” a histori- 
cal tale of Colonial and Revolutionary times 
for children of from twelve to sixteen ; “ The 
Steadfast Princess,” a play for young aciors 
that won the Drama League prize ; and “ The 
Pool of Stars,’ a book for girls of from 
These are all published by 
the Macmillan Company, who have in press 
two more of Miss Meigs’ books, “ The White 
Peacock,” a play for children, “ The 
Windy Hill,” a book for girls. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Mundy. — Most of the 
were born in Maine, or who live there, make 
Tal- 


He has lived in 


twelve to sixteen. 


and 


many writers who 
Maine a frequent theme of their work. 
bot Mundy is an exception, 
Maine for many years, though a native of 
England, but his stories commonly have to do 
with things on the other side of the world. 


“Why did | 


pork and beans made it necessary. 


start writing? The price of 
I just got 
hungry enough, which is always a good thing 


New York, 


knew Jeff Handley, a red-haired reporter on a 


for beginners. I was in and | 


paper there. I would pound out stuff on the 
typewriter, and Jeff woull come home, look 
my stuff over, say it was rotten, which it was, 


and make me go ahead doing more of it. 
Finally, under the stint of his irony I wrote a 
and sold it to Frank Munsey. It 
British They 


about 


story was 


soldiers all told me no- 


about 


body wanted to read British soldiers, 








but that was all I knew to write about, so | 
went on writing about British soldiers. 
“My first book, ‘Rung Ho.’ was really a 


sort of glorified short story. That is, it be- 
gan as a short story and turned into a book. 
I never began really to write, though, until | 
got in Maine. Everybody was so dashed in- 
dependent in Maine —so_ friendly — natural. 
Why, I never knew what life was until I sat 
on a curbstone in Norway — Norway, Me. — 
and swapped yarns with a banker. 

“IT was a citizen of Great Britain until nine 
years ago, when | became an American. As 
you hear, I now talk a jargon mixture cf 
Mark Twain, Ring Lardner, down-east Yan- 
kee, and Shakspere, but all the time I go on 
writing English. I consider America the 
most delightful and comfortable country in 
the world. The truth is, however, it really is 
much too comfortable. A man gets soft on 
his feet here and effeminate and I have to run 
away once in a while. . . go off to wild 
places where I can rough it and learn to sym- 
pathize with the other fellow. 

“My ideal life? That's easy —a yacht large 
enough to go around the world in with an all- 
American crew. I should like to make 
a yacht a sort of floating headquarters, 
ping off where I 


such 
stop- 
pleased for as long as | 
pleased and always drifting back to the yacht 
to write stories of the adventures I had along 
the way. India, Africa, — I’ve 
chopped ice off a ship's rigging in the Arctic 
country —here and there wherever adventure 
calls me I go. 


I’ve lived in 


I live intensely in my exper- 


iences and, before I know it, a book gets it- 
self written.” 

Tarkington.— Some one recently asked 
Booth Tarkington how he wrote his novels. 


“Do you start at the beginning and go straight 
through with them?” “ No, I seldom start at 
the beginning,” “For 
instance, in ‘ The Flirt’ I wrote the next to 
the last chapter first. I that 

I wrote ‘ The 
I locked myself 
Some 


Tarkington explained. 


wanted to get 
right before I did anything else. 
Turmoil’ in just sixty days. 

in and worked on it day and night. 
times T would write until three o'clock in the 
morning and then get up again at six and 
write some more, then perhaps fall asleep in 


the middle of the day and wake up and start 
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writing again at night. | 
times. At 


wrote and al! 
days the story 
was completed. By the way, in writing ‘ The 
Turmoil’ | fortunate in having a true 
critic of the manuscript in Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a wonderful woman. She took my 
manuscript, read it, and made sarcastic little 
notes on the margins. She would 
side something, ‘Oh, is that so2’, 
something else, ‘ Did she?’ 
but very effective. 
to do. 


any 
the end of sixty 


was 


write be- 
then beside 
It was destructive 
She didn’t tell me 
She left that to me.” 


what 
~The Book Leaf. 
— ‘ - 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


An EtyMoLocicat DICTIONARY OF 


: ‘ Mopern ENGLIsH. 
By Ernest W eekley, M. A. 1,659 pp., small quarto 
Cloth, New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1921. 


Charles A. Dana used to say that the best 
way to get a thorough knowledge of English 
was to study Greek and Latin. He was right, 
so far as he went, but he did n’t go far enough. 
The best way to get a thorough knowledge of 
English is to study etymology, to get the true 
literal sense of words according to their de- 
rivation, and for such study there is no other 
work that can compare with this, justly de- 
scribed as the most complete Etymological 
Dictionary in the English language. Its cost 
is considerable — fifteen dollars —but it is 
well worth the price to writers interested in 
the exact use of words and the attainment of 
a comprehensive vocabulary. The word 
“etymology” is used by Mr. Weekley in a 
wider sense than in previous etymological dic- 
tionaries. These usually limit themselves to 
answering the question “Whence?” but Mr. 
Weekley says that “ Whence?” is only part of 
the problem, the real solution of which in- 
volves also answering the questions “ How?” 
“When?” “Why?” and even, occasionally, 
“Who?” Mr. Weekley’s standing as an au- 
thority on odd etymologies has heen shown by 
his book, “ The Romance of Words,” which 
every one interested in language study will find 
of fascinating interest. The present work was 
first conceived as a glossary of such ety- 
mologies, but its scope kept broadening as it 
progressed. Now the vocabulary dealt with 
is, roughly speaking, that of the “ Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary” (1911 ), collated, during 
the printing of the book, with that of Cassell’s 
“New English Dictionary ” (1919), but many 
words are found in this dictionary which are 
not recorded in either of the two compilations 
mentioned, and many slang words and expres- 
sions hitherto passed over by 
here historically 


etvmologists are 
~ In the Pasi, 


explained 
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says Mr. Weekley, “the slang of one genera- 
tion has often become the literary language ol 
the next, and the manners which distinguish 
contemporary life suggest that this will be still 
more frequently the case in the future.” 
Definitions are not given, except the briet 
indications which are needed to distinguish 
homonyms or to suggest the region of ideas 
to which an unfamiliar word belongs. On the 
other hand, Mr. Weekley has tried to trace 
the meanings of each word as well as its form; 
to account for, or at least indicate the various 
directions which the sense has taken; and to 
explain the chief figurative uses and the pro- 
cess by which they have become part of the 
living language, passing over, of course, all that 
is obvious to average intelligence. Thus the 
Dictionary includes in a way a dictionary of 
phrases. The magnum opus of one who has 
been a student of philology and etymology for 
nearly half a century, and whose serious work 
— intended, as the author says, less tor 
scholars than “for the educated men and 
women in the street” —is_ enlivened by 
flashes of humor as well as enriched by scien- 
tific knowledge, this “ Etymological Diction- 
ary” is a book that every language student 
will desire to possess. 

CAMPING AND WoOODCRAFT 4 Handbook for Vaca- 
tion Campers and for Travelers in the Wilderness. 
By Horace Kephart. Two volumes in one: Vol- 
ume I, Camping, 405 pp: Volume II, Woodcraft, 
479 pp. Cloth, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1921. 


Writers for stories of 


inspiration 
outdoor life may find it in this super-excellent 
book on camping and woodcraft, the 900 pages 
of which are packed with practical informa- 
tion on every topic connected with camping 


seeking 


and the woodsman’s life. Printed in this new 
edition, the book gives two volumes in one, of 
handy size to go into the pocket, and any one 
would certainly be foolish to go camping or 
into the woods without it. In the first volume, 
the author treats of outfitting for life in the 
woods and of camping equipment, telling ex- 
haustively all about the various types of tents, 
how to make them, waterproof them, set them 
up and keep the insects out; what one needs 
in the way of cooking kits, bedding, sleeping 
bags, clothing, provisions; how and where and 
when to make camp, how to build the best 
kind of camp fire, how to fight camp pests, 
how to dress game and fish, and how to cook. 
His chapters on camp cookery are almost as 
complete as any cook book. In the second 
volume Mr. Kephart gives practical advice to 
campers, telling how to live in and off of the 
woods and how to find your way out of them, 
with chapters on pathfinding, nature’s guide- 
posts, route sketching, trips afoot, packs for 
pedestrians, how to walk, axemanship, the 
building of cabins and other shelters, knot ty- 
ing, and, of course, accidents and emergencies. 





work, = Sir 


Nothing of interest to the camper is over- 
looked, and all the advice given is sensible and 
practical, based on long experience. The two 
volumes are elaborately indexed, and there are 
numerous helpful illustrations. The book is 
a veritable encyclopedia on living in the open, 
and any lover of nature will read it with de- 
light. 


THe Master oF Man. The Story of a Sin. By Hall 
Caine. 430 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1921. 

“The Master of Man,” the latest novel by 
Hall Caine —and perhaps his last —has the 
qualities which have secured hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers for “The Eternal City,” 
“The Christian,” “The Bondman,” “ The 
Manxman,” and “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me,” the average sale of which has been more 
than half a million copies. The subtitle of 
this new novel — the first the author has pub- 
lished in eight years—is “The Story of a 
Sin,” and the moral of the strong tale is that 
an evil act can never be hidden and that any 
attempt on the part of a sinner to conceal his 
sin may lead to other and greater sins until 
his whole life is wrapped up in falsehood. 
The history of the manuscript shows with 
what painstaking care the novelist does his 
Hall—as he is called today — 
began writing “ The Master of Man” nearly 
two years before the great World War broke 
out. Early in 1914 he showed a friend the 
scenario of the story that he had prepared. It 
was almost as big as the manuscript of the 
completed novel, and it was only one of sev- 
eral scenarios of almost equal length that the 
author prepared before a single line of the 
actual story was written. When the war 
broke out the author put down his pen and 
offered his services in any capacity to Mr. 
Asquith, then the British premier, and it was 
not until the last shot of the war was fired 
that he took up the broken thread of his un- 
finished novel. The day after the armistice 
was signed he returned to the manuscript, and 
working on it every day steadily for more 
than four years he completed it this spring. 
Tue Writers’ anv Artists’ 

Edited by G. L. Mitton. Fourteenth year of new 

issue. 204 pp. Cloth. London: A. & C. Black, 

Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 

The chief features of value to American 
writers in this year-book, prepared primarily 
for English writers, are the eighty-page list 
of British journals and magazines, giving 
their addresses and information about their 
manuscript wants, and the twenty-page list of 
3ritish publishers, giving similar information. 
In addition there are lists of syndicates, new 
agencies, literary agents, music publishers, 
and Australian, New Zealand, Canadian, and 
Indian publications, with a number of arti- 
cles on literary topics, headed Advice to 
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Authors, Publishers’ Agreements, Dramatic ItaL1aN Drama oF Topay. A New Poet of An- 
Rights, Royalties, Warning to Dramatic cient Myths (Ercole Luigi Morrselli). With por- 
Authors, Copyright, the Photoplay and the trait. Rudolph Altrocchi. Drama for July. 


Author, and so on. 


Worp Finper. By Hubert V. Coryell and Henry 
W. Holmes. 150 pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
World Book Company. 1921. 

“Word Finder” is intended for the use of 
children in the elementary schools, to teach 
them spelling, enlarge the writing vocabulary, 
and give them the dictionary habit. It gives 
the spelling of about 9,000 words arranged 
without definitions in alphabetical order, thus 
making it easy to look up the spelling and 
syllabification of any word. For such refer- 
ence the book would be useful to writers, 
typewriters, printers, and proofreaders. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will 
WRITER.) 


mention Tue 


How It FeeEts to 
Patterson. 


THE 


BE A YELLOW JouRNAL. Ada 
True Story Magazine for September. 
. ( Dante ). 


“Divine Poet” oF 
Nicholas for Septem- 


FLORENCE 
Klyda Richardson Steege. St. 


ber. 
Tue Book oF Jack Lonpon. VI. — Jack London's 
Last Days. Charmian London. Century for August. 


Tue Ropin oF AMERICAN PoeETRY 
say ). 
gust. 

Gecett BurcGess as A Humorisr. 
Bookman for August. 


( Vachel Lind- 
The Tide of Affairs, in the Century for Au- 


Gelett Burgess. 


Evcene O’NerLt. Pierre Loving. Bookman for 
August. 

Four Years, 1887-1891.—III. William Butler 
Yeats. Dial for August. 

CONTEMPORARY GERMAN Dramatists. Alec W. G. 
Randall. Dial for August. 

GIOVANNI VERGA AND THE SiciLiaNn Nove. Carlo 
Linati. Dial for August. 

DIFFERENCES IN THE Use oF Capitats. F. Horace 


Teall. Inland Printer for August. 
Tue Boy Tuat Fakep SHAKSPERE 
Ireland ). 


( William H. 
Mentor for August. 

THe STEAD MEMORIAL IN NEW YorK. 
American Review of Reviews for August. 
Russtan LiterRaturRE UNDER 
Review of Reviews for 


Illustrated. 


BOLSHEVIKS. 
August. 


THE 
American 


Brasco IpaNez Honorep 1n His Native Ciry. 
Illustrated. Current Opinion for August. 
Tue “ Femwintne Nuisance” IN AMERICAN Fic- 


TION. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
rent Opinion for August. 
New Reminiscences OF Oscar WILDE 
11am Morris. With 
Yeats. 
Watt 


LENGE 


With portrait, Cur- 


AND WIL- 


portraits. William Butler 


Current Opinion for August. 
AND FREE-VERSIFIERS A 
TO CCMPOSERS, 


WHITMAN CHAL- 


Current Opinion for August. 





An OPINION AS TO THE PUBLICATION 
Waite Ptays. Theodore Johnson 
Company ). Drama for July. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN Novetists. VII. — 
Willa Cather. Nation for July 27. 
A Great CaRIcatuRist OF Sport ( Tom Webster ). 
Literary Digest for July 30. 
A GERMAN SLAM aT 


or WortTsh- 
( Walter Baker 


Our Literature. Literary 
Digest for August 6. 
Asout “You Att.” Literary Digest for August 
13. 
READING FOR Business. Literary Digest for Au- 
gust 20. 
FreperIcK Kwnicut LocGan. Composer of “ Mis- 
souri Waltz.” Musical Courier for August 4. 
NewspaPeR Liset Laws 1x Tuis Country. John 
H. Perry. Fourth Estate for August 13. 
RESPONSIBILITY. OF THE NEWSPAPER CRITIC. 


Fourth Estate for August 13. 

Train Every Worp on 1Ts TARGET IN NEWSPAPER 
Writinc. Robert W. Jones. 
for August 13. 


Editor and Publisher 


_-2 


NEWS AND NOTES, 


The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, of which William Milligan Sloane is 
president, is now located at 15 West Ejighty- 
first street, New York. The Directors an- 
nounce their intention of making the building 
a treasure house of 
Americana. 


literary and _ artistic 

The University of Michigan has appointed 
Robert Frost to a fellowship, following the 
appointment of Percy MacKaye to 
University last year, the understanding at 
both universities being that the poets have no 
other duties than to live at the 
and give themselves to their art. 


Miami 


universities 


A new Canadian copyright law prohibits the 
production, reproduction, publication, or per- 
formance within the Dominion of copyrighted 
literary and musical works, including those 
originating in the United States, except on 
payment of stipulated royalties. It is esti- 
mated that this will add about $175,000 to the 
incomes of authors, composers, and publishers 
in the United States. 

Tolstoy’s estate in Russia, which was seized 
by the Bolsheviki and nationalized, is to be 
taken care of by the author’s daughter, Alex- 
andra Tolstoy. The property is not to be re- 
stored to her as owner, however. 
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Dr. Clara Barrus, literary executor of the 
late John that all 
having interesting letters from Mr. Burroughs 
Wor xichuck 


Burroughs, asks persons 


will communicate with her at 
Lodge, Roxbury, N. Y. 

“Stories Editors Buy and Why,” by Jean 
Wick, is published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“Text, Type, and Style,” by George B. Ives 
( Atlantic Monthly book on the 
typographical usages of the Atlantic Monthly. 

“The Book of | 
K. London, is published by the Century Com- 


Press ) is a 


Jack London,” by Charmian 
pany. 

A “Life of Moliére,” by Arthur Tilley, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

“The 


erature, based on a course of 


Bookman’s Manual,” a Guide to Lit- 
lessons on book 
salesmanship given in Philadelphia, and after- 
ward published serially in the Publisher's 
Weekly, is published by R. R. Bowker ( New 
York ). The book standard 


books in the 


contains lists of 


various classifications of litera 


ture. 

“A Plea for Old Cap Collier,” by 
Cobb 
humorous 


Irvin S. 


( George H. Doran Company ), is a 


discussion and defence of dime 


novels. 
“ The 
Brander 


French Words,” by 
“ The 


Poems,” by 


Englishing of 
Matthews, 
Blunden’s 


Dialectal 


Robert 


and 
Words in 
Bridges, are two brief papers on English form 
and usage published in pamphlet form by the 
Clarendon Press. 

Patriot and 
Wendte ( 


a biography of the 


Starr King 
Preacher,” by Charles \W 
The Pilgrim 
author of the well-known book on the White 
Mountains, entitled “ The White Hills : Their 
Legends, Landscape, and Poetry.” 
Metrists,” by T. S. Omond 
sketch of 


lish prosodial criticism from Elizabethan times 


“Thomas 
Be ston : 


Press ia is 


* English ( Ox- 


ford University Press ), is a Eng- 
to the present day 


“ The 


J. F. A. Pyre, is a study of the versification of 


Formation of Tennyson's Style.” by 


Tennyson's early poems, published in the Uni 


versity of Wisconsin Studies in Language an‘ 


Literature 


“ Strindberg the Man,” by Gustaf Uddgren, 
translated by Axel Johan Uppvall, is published 
by the Four Seas Company ( Boston ). 

The “History of the New York Times, 
1851-1921,” by Elmer Davis, covers the perio1 
for the last quarter of a century under the 
present ownership. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 
West Forty-fifth street, New York, has pub- 
lished in booklet form “ A List of Five Hun- 
dred Books by Scandinavians and about Scan- 
dinavia,” giving a catalog of authoritative works 
on the Northern countries now available in 
English, and a bibliography of English trans- 
lations of books by Scandinavian authors. 

The sum of $50,000, from the Unitarian 
campaign fund raised recently, will be devoted 
to publishing, editing, and enlarging the Chris- 
tian Register ( Boston ). 

Harper & Bros. have transferred their sub- 
scription book business to P. F. Collier Son 
Company. This includes the books of Mark 
Twain, on the sales of which Harper & Bros. 
last year paid to the estate of Mr. Clemens 
$8 4,000. 

The Century Company ( New York) will 
resume the publication of the Centurion, be- 
ginning with the October number. The book- 
let will be sent regularly without charge to 
any one upon request. 

Vance Thompson has filed suit for $6,000 
against McClure’s Mr. Thompson 
alleges that the magazine story 
“The Pointed Tower,” June 1, 
pay him $6,000, which he complains he has not 


Magazine. 
bought his 
agreeing :o 


received. 


Edgar Saltus died in New York July 31, 


aged sixty-three. 
died in 


George Trumbull Ladd 


Haven, Conn., August 8, aged seventy- 


Professor 
New 
nine 
died at 


Carter Adams 


August IT, 


Henry 
Michigan, 


Professor 
Ann Arbor, 
enty vears. 

Mrs 
Amesbury, Mass., 


aged sev- 
Spofford died in 
August 15, aged eighty-six. 
died at 
aged sixty-one. 


I larriet Prescott 


Frederick Upham Adams Larch- 
N. Y., August 2X, 


mont, 





